His Policy of Obstruction
were already the leader, and the English people, though they
still detested him, now regarded him as a man of extraordinary
ability* If only he would behave reasonably, there was no
position to which he might not climb ! Mr. Henry Lucy
no longer wrote of him as if he were a half-wit, shrieking
blasphemies in a sacred assembly. He was now, according
to the leader writers, a master of tactics, a most able Par-
liamentarian. Mr. Butt, growing feebler in health, pathetic-
ally denounced obstruction wherever he went, but, finding
no sympathy for his more amiable methods, announced his
resignation from the leadership. He was persuaded to
withdraw it, but not to bridge the gap between himself and
Parnell, who now made his first great advance on the Irish
position. He addressed a land meeting in Tralee in November,
1878, urging the establishment of rent courts and a peasant
proprietary. " It will take an earthquake to settle the land
question," someone said to him. " Then we must have
an earthquake," he replied.
While he was storming Ireland, Michael Davitt was in
America storming the Fenians, preparing for what was after-
wards called " the new departure **: the recognition of the
land question as an integral part of the national question*
Davitt, in every fibre of him, was a peasant, with a peasant's
longing for land* Parnell, in every fibre of him, was an
aristocrat, with an aristocrat's longing for authority. Sooner
or later these two were bound to collide, but now they were
in the positions in which one expects to find an aristocrat
and a peasant: Parnell was leading Davitt, and Davitt devotedly
served Parnell in America. In face of enormous difficulties
he persuaded the American Fenians, who were more doctrin-
aire in their beliefs than the Irish and English Fenians,
because, no doubt, they were farther away from Ireland,
to let Parnell have his chance with constitutionalism* Not
all of them were persuaded, but the majority were, and
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